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BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCH OF THE GENIUS OF 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE, JUN. ESQ. 


Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPeEr. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, \g11. 


He always felt proud of his learning, and 
would occasionally display it at the expense of 
his poetry, by drawing his images and allu- 
sions from facts and circumstances too little 





A distinguished American Poet. 

Of the genius of this great poct, whose 
labours hott so largely contributed to the 
reputation of American literature, it would 
be difficult to speak in terms of exaggerated 
praise. To the bounties of nature, who had 
lavished on his intellect her richest and 
proudest favours, were superadded those ac- 
quired excellencies, which are the fruits of 
vigorous study, and ambitious cultivation. 

As a poet, he ranks among the first of 
the first class. The piercing keenness of his 
mind gave it an easy admission into the 
‘most secret and hidden sources of know- 
ledge, and his prompt and active imagina- 
tion seized instinctively on whatever was 
most beautiful and engaging in nature or in 
art. His enthusiasm imparted a warm and 
vivid lustre to his thouehts; and his com- 
prehensive and critical knowledge of lan- 
guage enabled him to convey the concep- 
tions of his fancy with uncommon clearness 


and energy. In a word, he always felt, and | 


thought, and spoke, like a poet. 

A mind so happily formed as Paine’s; so 
alive to feeling, so pregnant with invention, 
so fraught with sentiment, so blest with the 
divinity of genius; could not fail of success in 
the zthereal creations of poetry. All his ef- 
forts in this favourite pursuit have received 
the highest praises of his countrymen; and 
the “ Invention of Letters,” the “ Ruling 
Passion,” the two “ Prologues” in dedica- 
tion of the Boston Theatre, the “ Monody 
on Moore,” the “ Epilogue to the Clergy- 


know, to be understood by the generality 
even of intelligent readers. 

His prose is, inthe highest degree, state- 
ly and magnificent. It is the style of doctor 
Johnson. He had a passion for the elegancies 
and refinements of composition. His sen- 
tences are carefully balanced, and his periods 
diligently rounded. Every word is selected 
with taste, and disposed with skill. In all his 
works, he strove after attainable perfection, 
nor was he ever satisfied with what he had 
written, while there was a fault to be rectifi- 
ed, a beauty to be added, or a grace to be 
heightened. Of revision he was therefore 
never impatient;*on the contrary, he seemed 


and bestowing upon them such correction 
and improvementas they could receive from 
a cautious and deliberate criticism. 

With the philosophy of the fine arts, no 
man was ever better acquainted than Mr. 
Paine.—The arts were the favourite and 
most frequent subjects of his meditations. 
His mind dwelt on them with fondness, and 
delighted to ascend to their first principles. 
As a critic, therefore, he stood on very high 








ground. But he was not like certain grave 
and austere critics, who make it there whole 
business to detect latent faults, and urge 
skilful objections. He was candid and liberal 
in all his decisions. He had a soul to be 
pleased as well as to be offended, and al- 
though no man had a quicker perception of 
literary blemishes, yet so nice was his dis- 





man’s Daughter,” and the national song of 
“ Adams and Liberty,” may be classed | 


among the ablest specimens of English 


cernment of excellence, and so great his 
pleasure on its discovery, that he would 
readily pardon the defects, for the sake of 
one beauty. To young authors he ever mani- 





poetry. The character of his poetical genius 


resembled that of Pope, more than any other : 
poet, particularly in the smoothness oi his 


verse, the exactness of his rhymes, the rich- 
nes: ©. his langvage, and the condensation 
of hi. thoughts. His great fault was that of 











veing sometimes too studiously classical. among the first and Jou Jest in the applause 


fested the kindest disposition. He read their 
compositions with attention—he praised 
their merits with liberality, and pointed out 
their faults with delicacy and tenderness. It 
is greatly to the honour of Mr. Paine, that 
he never felt the envy of rivalship. He was 


to take delight in reviewing his first thoughts, | 
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of a brother author. Nor was this applause 

forced or hypocritical; wherever he saw 

genius it was impossible for him to repress 

the emotions of satisfaction. For the fame of 
American literature he always displayed a 

cordial solicitude; and frequently expressed 
his sorrow and indignation at the detestable 

expedients, employed by so many of our 
countrymen, to bring it into disgrace. 

Some there are, who have denied the 
solidity of Mr. Paine’s critical abilities, on 
the grouid that he too frequently decided 
by feeling, rather than by judgment. This 
objection, though plausible, is by no means 
satisfactory. In some of the fine arts, the 
feeling so instantaneously follows the judg- 
ment, that it becomes identified with it; in 
others, as in music, the judgement follows 
the feeling and is determined by it. The 
best reason we can give why we approve of 
a piece of music, is because it pleases us. So 
it is with the highest flights of poetry. What- 
ever greatly interests our passions, so as to 
produce the effect intended by the poet, 





good, as though it was actually proved to be 


ing. Of what value; then, (it may be asked) 
are the works of Aristotle, and Quintilian, 
and Longinus, besides an host of moderns, 
who have written on the science of criticism? 
To this question, I answer, that, tothe poet, 
they are of no value. The art of poetry is 
not derived from the rules of the critics; but 


the practice of the poets. Critics are not the 
legislators of poets, but’are the mere ex. 
pounders of those laws, which the poets 
have promulgated. Every great poet is a 
critic by instinct, and, in many cases, can 
decide more correctly by feeling than the 
mere critic can with all his boasted rules to 
assist him. There are certain beauties of so 
high an order, that they cannot be perceived 
but by those who are susceptible of the 
finest and most delicate emotions. In such 
cases, the mere critic drops to a level with 
the mechanic, and finds his square and com- 











passes of criticism of little use, except to 


can, with as much certainty, be pronounced | 


so, by a pedantic display of elaborate reason- . 


the rules of the critics are collected from . 
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show his impotency. But Mr. Paine did not | 
decide by feeling, except in cases where feel- 
ing is proper to be consulted, as to the test 

_ of the poet’s skill. He was familiarly ac- 

quainted with criticism as a science and 
could apply its reasonings with wonderful 
precision and clegance. 
We are now to consider Mr. Paine as a 
conversationist: It was in conversation, (con- 
fessedly the most difficult of all arts) that he 
; gave the most brilliant displays of mind. It 
was here that his genius proudly triumphed 
in all its sovereignty. No matter what the 
subject, whether scientific or literary, its 
discussion was in the highest degree mas- 
terly and eloquent. His information was so 
extensive and so various, his thoughts were 
so rapid and so compact, his imagination so 
splendid, his wit so enchanting, and his lan- 
guage so elegant, that it-was impossible to 
hear him without delight. 

Such was Robert Treat Paine, Jun. a man, 
who, in genius and scholarship, has seldom 
been equalled, perhaps has never becn sur- 
passed. Boston has the honour of claiming 

- him as its native; and in justice to the Bos- 
tonians 't ought to be said, that by them his 
talents were duly appreciated, and liberally 

patronized. He has left an amiable widow, 
and several promising children. For their 
benefit we hope his writings will now be 
collected and published. We doubt not the 
sale of such a volume would be co-extensive 
with its merit; and that the public would re- 
joice in an opportunity of testifying their 
regard for a work which will do so much 
honour to their country. Nat. gis. 

































































For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXVIII. 


*Tis something,—nothing! Shakspeare. 
“J wish, Yorick,” said my father, “ you had read 
Plato, for then you would have learnt that there 
were two loves.” Sterne. 


Lust like a rav’nous tyger springs 
With savage gust upon his pray;— 


§ s* *« * © & *& & #8 

i | Love like the bee with gentle power 
; | Extracts the honey of delight. Sellick Osborne. 
There are some authors, Mr. Grayity, 
who are so very methodical in their pro- 
. eeedings that they will not publish a sum- 
' mer sketeh in cold weather, nor a winter 
Mh) night scence on a July Saturday. This, sir, 
J think contrary to all reason, and merely 
{out of a whimsical notion of my own that 
\ cold nights require warm reading, I laid by 
the present communication ready for the 
Y)) press, early in June, with the positive de- 
a Ly j terinination that it should not be printed if 
I could help it until there was snow on the 
1 \ground. I give it to you just as J find itin my 
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this notice to the top—I know a little of the 
impertinence of editors, but tell you plainly, 
sir, that you shall either give this an inser- 
tion in your cabinet now, or else we close 
‘our literary accounts. 

As I was the other day: wandering in a 
woodland, belonging to the country seat of 
a gentleman of fashion, through which were 
scattered many arbours, benches, kc. being 
considerably fatigued from the warmth of 
the day and the length of my walk, I was 
induced to sit down for a few moments to 
regain my strength. On casting my eyes in- 
advertently on the seats around me I per- 
| ceived a vast number of lead marks, and felt 





| my curiosity excited to decypher some of 


them, and inform myself as to their purport. 
On a nearer examination I discovered the 


I did not at all wonder, for the elegance of | 
the surrounding scene was so uncommon 
that even I felt a curious quivering at my 
heart, which if I had been in possession of a 
pencil I am conscious would have evaporated 
in a ditty, either to the sportive cat-bird that 
was hopping about me, or to Apollo, or 
some of his company which I fancied en- 
tertaining me with all their might. To enter 
more scriously into the nature of my subject 
the principal part of their verses were ad- 
dressed to, or dictated by that unaccount- 
able passion, too indiscriminately called love. 





on one hand meandered a small stream in 
graceful windings, and on the other was a 
mountain covered with mossy honours: on 
all sides were garlands of flowers, woven by 
the fancifu hand of nature with peculiar 
sprightliness, and the far springing squirrel 
sported on the branches that waved over 
my head. Two of the ditties that most forci- 
bly attracted my attention, and seemed to 
| have most arrangement, with much difficulty 
I decyphered. They were close to each 
other in the order that I give them, to shew 
the difference of the sentiments cherished 
by the two admirers, I transcribe them as 
nearly as possible; the first of which runs in 
the following words: 





Here, enticing maid, I wait thee, 
Thee the delicate and coy: 

Thou who gently bid’st me hate thee, 
Thou canst yield me furious joy. 


Oft with thy fair bosom swelling 
Hast thou bade me check my fire, 
But, alas! such soft repelling 
Wilder wakes each fierce desire. 


Well 1 know thou curb’st thy wishes, 
Why so self denying prove? 
Why not share those joys delicious 


principal part of them to be verses; at this 


The place was indeed suited for dalliance: | 


Let me on gay banks of roses 
On thy downy breast recline, 
And whilst innocence reposes 
Steal a vow to make thee mine. 


But when passion’s burning fever 
By enjoyment shall be past, 

Though I’m call’d a curst deceiver 
Pll despise thee to the last. 


O! that triumph will be glorious, 
Should’st thou then be left forlorn, 
Long repulsed, but then victorious 
T will cast the eff to scorn. 
In thy ruin J would glory, 
Thou so long my vows hast stood, 
And would tell thy shameful story 
Though it drench’d my heart in blood. 


Edward. 
And can it be possible, exclaimed i to 


myself, after having perused them, that any 
human being could have penned such lines 
as these? I was for a moment®taggered in 
my belief, but my reflection recurring to the 
degeneracy of our nature, and the depravity 
into which man is often sunk by excess of 
indulgence, I was constrained unwillingly to 
forego my favourable hopes. What a senti- 
ment is here! a villain, an unsuccessful suitor, 
coolly determines, by every wily artifice in his 
power to strive to accomplish the overthrow 
of virgin innocence; coolly determines the 
satisfaction he will enjoy at such a conquest, 
and because she has long repelled his in- 
sincere protestations calculates his delight 
at her destruction. Graceless monster! thou 
treadest a path untrodden by any before thee, 
thou hast not even to plead thy excuse 
through the impetuosity of passion! ‘This 
should at least prove to the giddy female 
the necessity of being cautious in the choice 
of a lover, for what may not this pretended 
lover be? he may be sincere but he may 
also be no better than an infamous and pre- 
meditating seducer. 

Love according to the mest rational de- 
scription may be considered a pure attach- 
ment, arising from a rapturous esteem of its 
object; an attachment wiose possessor looks 
nut at the avaricious principle of self interest, 
nor seeks to bind delight in golden fetter’s 
but regards only the happiness of the one 
on whom he has placed his affections, hold- 
ing her esteem above all er joyments and her 
loss above all calamities. it is an attachment 
that becomes not intoxicated by a superfi- 
cial glance of pleasure, but looks forward to 
more sacred duties than mere imauigence. 
To illustrate it more fully however, I beg 
scave to present the other verses / have 
aiveady mentioned, and think the picture 
(hey present that of rational and real love. 


O' Matilda, ever dear, 
viast I see thy face no more, 
But on seas o: racking fear, 








That attend delicious love? 








Vainly seek hope’s flowery shore? 
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Must distrgon’s fiery frown Rm 4 
Light myoul with horror’s blaze, 
- Must the gi of thorny crown, 
“Anguisiptill attend my days? 


O! Matilgf dearest maid, 
Fairespf this earthly train, 
Be thy gndness now display’d, 
Sy ch me from corroding pain. 
And though king of airy nought, 
And of all that vision sees, 
With this gift O! calm my thought, 
Aod my struggling sorrows ease. 


Bid this maid of wild’ring view, 
Hear my vows nor disapprove, 

Charm her tender fancy too, 
Unto heart attuning love. 


Giddy passion I'll despise, 

Love alone each sense shall sway, 
And her balm-infusing sighs 

All my woes shall melt away. 





No wild wish shall ’scape my breast, 
Frantic folly she’d control, 

She that e’en could charm to rest 
Frenzy’s terror tortur’d soul. 

She at whose bewild’ring smile 
Pale dispondence disappears, 

She that sorrow can beguile 
And can dry disaster’s tears. 


Should this virgin but be mine 

Then will I misfortune brave, 
Nr at woes wille’er repine, 

Can | but her pleasure save. 
Then when we decline in age, 

When our rolling years have run, 
When we’ve pass’d each lively stage, 

And behold life’s setting sun, 
What can there more blissful be 

What more rapturous than this, 
Than the living joys to see 

Sprung from pure domestic bliss. 


Por these gifts in thankfal measure 
1 will raise th’ adoring strain, 
And will chace with holy pleasure 


Far the hov’ring fiends of pain. Henry. 


Such are the pure and noble sentiments 
that constitute real love. How far are they 
exalted above the vile and paltry considera- 
tions of lucre or of just! The verses of 
Edward appear to be the frantic ebullitions 
of a heart though subdued yet too haughty 
to confess it, and guided by wishes head- 
strong and diabolical. Those of Henry in- 
dicate a mind free from all considerations 
but those of the most sacred affection, and 
unsuilied virtue. The first breathe all the 
hasty rashness of a disordered intellect blaz- 
ing with crazy desires; the latter confined 
by the bonds of moderation, flow with the 
regularity of a mind unalarmed by frantic 
images, and undisturbed by ungoverned 
wishes; a mind serene and tranquil in the 
midst of doubts, or at least as much so as is 
given to the attainment of man. In shert the 


writhings of lust, and the latter of the calm- 
ness, and gentleness, and thoughtfulness of 
love. I leave it to my. readears to decide 


between them. DAVID THORN. 
For the Repertory. 


THE MORALIST, No. VI. 


“ Friendship’s the wine of life.” 

The best definition of friendship we have 
meet with is the following; “ a mutual at- 
tachment subsisting between two persons; 
arising not merely from the general princi- 
pies of benevolence, from emotions of grati- 
tude for favours received, from views ol in- 
terest, nor from instinctive affection or 
animal passion, but from an opinion enter- 
tained by each of them that the other is 
adorned with some amiable or respectable 
qualities.” 

Mankind is the object of the general princi- 
ple of benevolence which formed the subject 
matter of our last number. There have been 
individuals, who possessed this affection in 
its full force and extent; they have exeried 
every faculty of the mind and body to increase 
the happiness and ameliorate the condition of 
the human race. Thougha character of this 
description is truly great and admirabie, 
yet few attain it. Most individuals restrict 
their benevolence and limit their affections 
to persons of their own family or place of 
residence. Friendship does not consist in 
the general principle of benevolence, though 
we offer it as our opinion, that it cannot sub- 
sist without some portion of it. This enlarged 
affection and sense of obligation to society 
is somewhat essential to the free exercise 
of individual attachment. 

it is extremely natural for us to feel 
grateful for favours received, and to watch 
every opportunity to make a suitable re- 
turn. We respect our benefactor whenever 
we mect him, and speak favourably of his 
character whenever occasion requires. This 
may be done, and still no real friendship 
subsist between us, nor are we bound to 
enter into an intimacy with him merely on 
account of the kindness conferred. ‘This may 
indeed finally tend to a “ mutual attach- 
ment,” but till some other circumstances 
occur, this amicable disposition between us 
and our neighbour cannot in justice be de- 
nominated true friendship. 

Many connexions are formed from self- 
ish or interested motives, founded on the 
hope, that a reciprocal advantage may be 
obtained from a union of this nature. Two 


Young. 





merchants oiay consider it their mutual in- 
terest to live upon terms of intimacy, may 
show each othe: some lite attenuons and 





former present a picture of the desperate 


may frequent eaca other’s houses; this at- 





ee 


tachment alone cannot be dignified with the 
appellation of friendship. Should one, of 
these merchants be more successful than 
the other, or should the interest of the one 
clash with that of the other, their connexion 
is immediately dissolved. The nature of such 
aunion is so detestable and its existence so 


precarious that we shall waste no more time 
in showing how little it deserves the name 


of friendship. 


The union which subsists between parent 


and child has frequenly been mistaken for 
friendship; but a connexion of this nature 
is not confined to the human family; it is 
cemmon to every description of animals. 
This union between parent and child when 
supported by no other principle, but instinct, 


will merely induce the parents to supply the 

wants of the child and the child to look up 

to the parent for protection and support. It 
is almost unnecessary to mention, that friend- 

ship cannot spring from animal passion; 
which, every one knows, is common to ra- 

tional and irrational creatures. 

Thus have we attempted to point out the 


different connexions, which are daily form- 


ed, but whose foundation is not true friend- 
ship. It frequently occurs, in writing upon 
topics of this nature, that we find it easier 
to show in what our subject does not consist 
than to present to the “mind’s eye” the 
reality itself. This negative reasoning how- 
ever carries force with it, for if we arrive at 
the ‘truth and demonstrate the proposition | 
with which we started, it matters little 
whether we use direct or indirect means. § 
We have endeavoured to show, that true 
friendship cannot arise from the general 7 
principle of benevolence merely, not from J 
interested motives, not from instinctive af-4 
fection nor from animal passion; it naturally § 
follows then, that it arises from an opinio 
entertained by each of the parties, that th 
other is possessed of some amiable or re 
spectable qualities. Human nature is indeed 
so depraved, virtue and vice so equally 
blended in every character, and interest 
generally the ruling passion of all person 
that true friendship is rarely to be foum 
This picture is indeed dark, but is not ies 
accurate. Acquainted with our own faull 
and conscious of our own weakness, we af 
severtheless disposed to look upon the mi 
emeanors of others and pardon errors if 
which time and temptation plunge us. 
We may resume this subject at ano 
time, enough has been suid for this occag ay i 
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He who postpones the hour of living ria 
ly, is like the rustic who waits uli the } 
shall have passed away. He defers his 








|mation to a period which can never array 
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; For the Repertory. 
{ Mr. Editor, 

I present you with the following small 
tale from the romance of Voltaire, which is 
replete with moral instruction, and a perfect 
lesson of humility; itis said that the Bramin 
was drawn for himself. This production will 
always be pleasing to the thoughtful, and 
cannot be read too often. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 
THE STORY OF A GOOD BRAMIN. 
Translated from the French of Voltaire. 

I met in my travels with an old Bramen, 
a man, wise, full of humour, and very learn- 
ed: moreover he was rich and consequently 
still wiser, for wanting nothing, he deceived 
no man. His family was well governed by 
i. three fine women, who studied to please 
7 him; and when he did not amuse himself 
with his women he was occupied with phi- 
losophy. 

Near to his house which was fine, orna- 
























































mented, and surround by charming gardens, | 
lived an old Indian woman, a bigot, a fool, | 
and very poor. 

The bramin said to me one day, I wish I, 
never had been born: I asked him for what | 
reason. He answered, “I have studied for | 


ge 


sang 








forty years: they are forty years thrown away: 
I teach others and know nothing myself. 
This situation awakens in my soul such sen- 
timents of humiliation and disgust that life 
is almost insupportable to me: I am born: 
1 live in time, and yet know not what time 
is: I perceive myself in a point between two 
eternities, as our sage says, and I have no 
idea of eternity: I am composed of matter: | 
I think; but I find it impossible to dis- 
cover what produces thought: I know not 
whether my understanding is a_ simple 
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faculty, as that of walking, or of digesting, 

nor whether I think with my head, as I take 

\ with my hands. Not only is the principle of 

, my thoughtunknown to me, but I am equally 

* in the dark as to the principle of my motions: 

I know not wherefore I exist; meanwhile 

\ questions on all the points are put to me 

‘daily: I must answer; I have nothing satis- 

‘factory to say: I talk much, and remain con- 

} ‘fused and ashamed of myself after having 

6%.) spoken. 

2: © It is still worse when I am asked whether 
Bes “" 

, bi rama has been produced by Vitsnou.* or 

ai) DWwhether they are both eternal; God is my 

' Mwitness that of these things I know nothing, 

gs my answers plainly prove. Ah! my re- 

| ©M%erend father, am | asked, learn us where- 


te 


- 4a © for the best, in this world; but those who 
a. ha YETO: 

‘ He : 

\ 


* God and matter. 


as tele question; | sometimes tell them that all | 


have been ruined anc 
not believe it; neither do I: I retire within 
myself overwhelmed with my curiosity, and 


LADEL HITA REPE 


tite: xy war de 


my ignorance. I read our ancient bcoks 
and they but thicken the darkness that sur- 
rounds me. I speak to my companions: 
some answer me that it is better to enjoy 
this life, and laugh at mankind: others think- 
ing themselves possessed of knowledge lose 
themselves in extravegant ideas; every thing 
adds to my grievous mortification. I am 
sometimes ready ‘o fall into despair when I 
think that after all my researches, I neither 
know from whence I sprang, nor what I am, 
yor where I will go, nor what will become 
of me.” 

The state of this good man gave me real 
concern; no one was more reasonable, nor 
of better faith than he. I conceived that his 
unhappiness must be in proportion to the 
inminousness of his understanding, and the 
sensibility of his heart. 

The same day I saw the old’ woman who 
lived in the neighbourhood: I asked her if 
she had ever been afflicted at knowuing 
nothing of the structure ef her soul. She 


‘ound no one who was willuau. ; . his ' 

ases for contentment. Fronghenc: | con- 
ciude that as much as we estdm happiness 
we esteem reason still more. 

But after having reflected ujpn it, it ap- 
pears that to prefer reason to felgity is very 
foolish. How then can this contra¥iction be 
explained? as all others, the subject is fruit- 
ful and gives room to say much, but for the 
present we shall conclude it here. 





— 
For the Repertory. 
ON MATRIMONY. 
Hail wedded love! 
Perpetual fountain of domestic bliss. Milton 
Every person intending to enter into the 
connubial state should possess a compre- 
hension and just knowledge of its sacred 
duties, for it ought never to be abused or 
violated. The principles wh zh govern many 
when choosing a partner for life reflect dis- 


| grace upon those who embrace them, and 


| throw a stain on the character of man, Some 
look for affluence, conceiving golden charms 
more valuable and necessary than any other, 





not even understood my question; she had 
never reflected a moment on any of the 
points that tormented the bramin: she be- 


lieved in the metamorphoses of Vitsnou | 
| with all her 


heart: and if she could but 
sometimes bathe herself in the waters of 
the Ganges, she thought herself the happiest 
of women. ; 

Stricken with the happiness of this poor 
woman, I returned to my philosopher and 
said to him, Are you not ashamed to be un- 
happy, whilst at your very door there is an 
old automaton that thinks of nothing, and 
lives contented? “ You are right” replied he, 
“] have said to myself a hundred times that 
I should be happy if I were as great a fool 
as my neighbour: yet such a happiness I do 
not wish.” 


tion of being foolish. 


better to choose not to have common sense 











en ee ene 


This answer of the bramin made a greater 
impression upon me than all the rest; I ex- 
amined myself, and saw that in fact neither 
would I have wished to be happy, on condi- 


I proposed the thing to the philesophers, 
and they were of my opinion. There is 
nevertheless, said I, a strange contradiction 
in this manner of thinking; for in fine what 
is our greatest care? to be happy: and what 
matters it whether we are wise or not! 
Those who are contented with their state, 
are sure of being contented; those who 
reason upon it are not certain of reasoning, 
well. Itis then clear, said I, that it would be 
since this common sense contributes to our 
evil. Every body was of my opinion, yet I 


to render the conjugal life agreeable and 
felicitous. If a female but possess beauty and 
wealth she is looked upon by them as a 
superior being, her glittering attractions 
entice many votaries to kneel at her shrine, 
and the man on whom she bestows ber per- 
son and fortune (in the opinion of the world) 
is considered to have attained the summit of 
earthly happiness. This prospect must be 
confessed to be flattering and enviable, but 
Jet us view them after dissipation has nearly 
exhausted her treasure, and faded those 
charms which once possessed so many al- 
lurements; what is the bliss he so fondly 
anticipated? Does he still continue to re- 
ceive pleasure from the society of his wife? 
Does she by her affability and perfect re- 
signation to their change of fortune, strive to 
render him happy by endeavouring to bring 
the remembrance of more prosperous timesg 
and adapting his mind for the humble sphere 
to which imprudence has reduced them, and 
in which they should now be contented to 
remain? No! her disposition is still the same, 
her thirst for amusement and the gilded 
smile of dangerous gratification is still un- 
satiated, she is dissatisfied with her condi- 
tion, and nothing but reproaches greet the 
man who has participated in squandering 
away her fortune She makes her presence 
nateful to him by her continual upbraidings, 
his life becomes miserable, and the career 








unes ends in miserable separation. iiis isa 
iamentable but faithful picture of the late 
though probable consequcuce of a connexion 
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,» Effected on the earth, than I have done? 


Be The fatal poison issues to the greund, 


7 _— 2 inom _— - | Bor, although from his cradle, he’s wander’d *mong 
yy hen champs his jaws in his arousing ire, 395 | 
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Sa par’d the poison and the pomard too; 
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ven the King and stern eyed Moloch bent 365 
cir tow’ring plumes in token of consent; 
ee ery . Even to the fond being that slept on the wing, 
manne 5 Pas thet ae Te 370 || That dreamt not adversity’s winter could bring 
No fiend that boasts of malice *gainst the sky, 
Can honour conquering Mammon more than I, 
But how shalt I, that boast au equal power, 
Beneath this preference in obedience cower! 
How shall I stoop to see him seize the whole, 375 | 
When Las easily delude the soul; 
What more has Mammon, answer ev’ry one, 


snows. 


Even so must his bosom as oft as it calls 
charm’d, 


| falls, 
|| Sigh over dear pleasures evanish’d, deform’d. 


: ; As the wintery blast robs the fair flow’ret of bloom, 
What greater evils do the world betide, : 


‘ .@ ay? -erween) ride? 35 5 . 
Than those engender’d 4 pinata : ate! 38 | For as frail as the flow’ret that gifts its perfume 
Through me the soul with warring passions burns, || 
And the chaste bounds of virtue rudely spurns; 
Treads on the laws to human creatures given, 


And soars presumptuous from the reach of heaven; 
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Disdain the wanted paths | tred 385 | 
isuain the wante paths by nature troec e, 090 | ; F 
And grasps at the prerogative of God! | For the Repertory. 

} Then change your will and let his merit be | 

li 


Repaid by means that donot injure me. 
} So spoke the fiend, then Envy next arose, 


‘To vent his anger and his mind disclose, 390 |) Out let, ever green, in the war.:-th of your heart, 
‘His jaundice eyes emit a piercing glare, | These flowers exist in remem!.rance of me; 


| These flowers, fresh water’d with 


While the roused adder hises from his hair, 
wHe chews his snakes and from his lips, around, 
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tears of regret, 


es 


t 
wend fiends, he cries, attend what I require: i 


thorns, 
i ; ‘ : " | And ne’er in the paths of his life found a rose, 
ell Envy yield, while Mammon gansameed, | 
‘at robs my power of many a glorious deeds? | 
ver from justice, gallant chieftians, swerve, i 
id what does Mammon more than I, deserve? 400 || Yet it still is the wish and the pride of his heart, 
im ve not I done as much as fiend can do, | To be tender and kind to those worthy regard; 
| And the chiidren of feeling, to him ever dear, 
| Will Jive ever more in the joys of the bard! 


And give to his bosom a moment’s repose! 


5! has not Envy bid the guiltless die, | 
blasted virtue, often, bya lie? 





| O! then, ever green, in the warmth of your heart, 
tas the honest fame of man been given, 405 || Let these flowers exist, a momento of me, 

4% stk detraction, by my potence driven; Which the bard of misfortune hath woven in praise 
. & *¥e Ecrimson’d chastity with lust, Of those feclings so dear he discovers in thee! 
oak \netamorphosed faith into distrust: DELLA LIRA. 

ep Sua as hell, bright merit have Ishown, 

5 lasted beauties that I did not own, 410 - i 

} “ten, furies, have I dared impeach, LAUGHABLE PICIRNT. 

. ee AWw’ring genius which 1 could not reach, ‘Two English nobleman on their travels, 
oe fen I the various death have held, arriving in Paris, put up at a house in which 
} % first murder was by me compell’d, a German count had died, and then lay a 








corpse. In the middle of the night, one of the 





the tov righteous Abel on the plain. 
¥ T hot stern Mammon’s gtizly sire, f his; ‘ 
8 1  Yomumnits he, if I not inspire? heteesn’ = ms ved, arose in order to amuse 
DBS Wet power the deadly draught infuse himself in the kitchen, where he heard some 
Oh }@. ‘om ofthe rebel Jews? 420 || people talking. 

| ae) > services have some regard, After diverting ‘himself there for some 
gy, the fiend another just reward, time, and wishing to return to his bed, he 
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t. | ‘ again went up stairs, but, instead of entering 
+ 
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‘the davs of yore, rebellious Cain 415 


his own chamber, went into that of the de- 
ceased count, over whose head they had only 





; STANZAS. thrown a cloth. There is not so much cere- 
a * of summer ere robb’d of their bloom, |] mony used in France, in the management of 
' i Wey Sitive back from the chill of the blast; | their dead, as in this country, for they are 
ep Be q y and wave like the yew on the tomb, || satisfied with showing their affection to the 
ie ba. the days of their beauty o’ercast. living. The Englishman, after having put 

Li i et aful zephyr deprived of its food, 


out his candie jay down boldly by the de- 
funct; when creeping to him as close as 
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+ aroma of lily and rose, 
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Too, sighs for past pleasure enshrouded with 


And was luli’d by the voice of enjoyment to rest; 


A frost to expel the warm glow from his breast. 
From the vault of oblivion the joys that once 


Whose remembrance like sounds of soft melody 


So time chills of friendship the soul thrilling glow; 


To the breeze, are the feeling from friendship 


FLOWERS OF REMEMBRANCE. To NETTILIA. 


Which the bard of misfortune lizs woven for thee! 


{ That would ease with its softness his pillow of care, 
} 


two, net being able to sleep, and growing 





possible, in order to warm - 
finding his bed-fellow colder the , began 
to mutter; what the d—1 is the er, my 
friend? said he: you are as cold « e. Vil 
lay a wager, mum as you are, yawould 
have been warm enough, if you seen 
the pretty girl below stairs. Come ome, 
you may take my word for it, ad he: 
and pulling bim by the arm, zoun stir; 
Pll engage you’ll be pleased with her, 
While he was holding this fine convera- 
tion with the dead, who, detached from the 
things of the world, did not give himself the 
trouble of making a reply, the chamber door 
was opened, which made him raise his read 
from the pillow, to see who was coming in; 
but, judge what must have been his sur- 
prise, when he saw a servant lighting ina 
joiner, who carried a coffin on his shoulder: 
He at first supposed he had been in a dream! 
but, looking about and seeing the visage of 
one who had not spoken a word—a visage 
overspread with mortal paleness, he made 
but one jump from the bed into che middie 
of the chamber. The joiner and maid, im- 
medialy persuaded that it was the corpse, 
who being unwilling to be shut up in a cof- 
fin, was playing his gambols; their legs 
were unable to move with swiftness propor- 
_tionable to their fear, and the joiner; maid, 
| coffin, and candlestick, rolled over each other 


‘ lf, and 








from the top of the stairs down to the 


kitchen, 

Zounds! what are you all about? cried the 
landlord; is the d—] flying away with the 
dead man? Mercy on us! cried the maid, 
quite chop fallen, it is rather the dead man 
that would run away with us, Til be hanged 
(said the joiner) if that dead fellow there 
has any more occasion for a coffin than I 
have; why he has just struck up a hornpipe. 
He has! said the landlord, taking a light, 
faith we'll see that. 

When the family were trembling and get- 
ting up to follow the master of the house, 
the English nobleman, who had again found 
his chamber, slipt into bed quite out of 
breath; and his friend having asked him a 
where he had been, he told him that he had 
just been lying with a dead body. ’Sblood! a 
dead body! It had perhaps the plague, cried 
he, jumping, in. his turn, out of bed, and 
running to the door for a light. The jand- 
lord, the landlady, and servants, who were 
Passing through the gallery, no sooner saw 
him than they imagined it was the dead 
that appeared again; and down they came 
much faster than they went up, heels over 
head from top to bottom, with the candle- 
stick rolling after them. 
At this confusion, joined with their 








shrieks and clamours, the Englishman, ter- 
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rified at the hedious noise, soon made for 
his room and slipt into bed to his com- 
panion, without the least fear of catching 
the plague. ‘ 

In the mean time, an honest country 

priest, who lodged in the inn, got up and 
segained armed with holy water, and a long 
broom instead of'a little brush: he made his 
aspersions, and thé conjurations prescribed 
by the Roman charch; and conducted by 
way of procession the terrified trembling 
people into the chamber of the deceased; 
who not having been alarmed, lay quietly in 
bed. 

The priest was instantly regarded as a 
saint; and they all cried up the holy water, 
which bound the corpse to his good be- 
haviour, and prevented his being refractory. 

Ee 

A miser having lost an hundred pounds 
promised ten pounds reward to any one wo 
would bring it to him. An honest poor man 
found it and demanded his reward, but the 
miser said there was one hundred and ten 
pounds when he lost it, and would not pay 
him. The poor man sued for the money, 
and it appeared at the trial that the bag had 
not been ripped nor the seal broken. You 
say you lost one hundred and ten pounds, 
said the judge. Yes, says the miser. Then 
this is not your money, says the judge, and 
the poor man must keep it till the true 
ewner appears. 
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A Frenchman called in a tavern for Jecod 


— there is no such person,” said the land- | 


lord—* It is not any person I want sare, 
but de beer make warm wid de poker’-— 
« That is flip;” “ oh, yes sare, you are in de 
vight, | mean Pahitip.” 
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From the American Standard, Fixtra. 


MOST DREADFUL CALAMITY! 
Richmond, Dec. 27, 1811. 

Last night the play-house in this city was 
erowded with an unusual audience. There 
could not have been less talon 
persons in the house. Just befo conciu- 
siui of the play, the scenery caught fire, and 
in a few minutes the whole building was 
wrapt in flames. It is already ascertained 
thet 73 persons were devoure d by that most 
terrific element. The Editor of this paper 
was in the house when the ever-to-be re- 
membered deplorable accident occurred. 
He iy informed that the scenery took fire in 
the: Lack part of the house, by the raising of 
| a chandelier: that the boy, wie was ordered 








by some of the players to raise it, stated that 
if he did so, the scenery would take fire, 
when he was commanded in a peremptory 
manner, to hoist it. The boy obeyed, and the 
fire was instantly communicated to the sce- 
nerye He gave the alarm in the rear of the 
Stage, and requested some of the attendants 
to cut the cords by which these combi 

ble materials were suspended. The person 
whose duty it was to perform this business, 
became panic struck, and sought his own 
safety. This unfortunately happened at a 
time when one of the performers was playing 
near the orchestra, and the greatest part of 
the stage, with its horrid danger, was ob- 
scured from the audience by a curtain. The 
flames spread with almost the rapidity of 
lightning; and the fire falling from the ceil- 
ing upon the performer, was the first notice 


then, many supposed it to be a part of the 
play, and were for a little while restrained 
from flight by a cry from the stage that there 
was no danger. ‘The performers and their 
attendants, in vain endeavoured to tear down 
| the scenery. The fire flashed into every part 
of the house with a rapidity, horrible and 
| astonishing; and, alas! gushing tears and un- 
speakable anguish deprive me of utterance. 
No tongue can tell, no pen or pencil can 
describe, the woful catastrophe. No person, 


this unexampled scene of human distress. 
The editor having none of his family with 
him, and being not far from the door, was 
among the first who escaped. 

No words can express his horror, when 
‘on turning round, he discovered the whole 
| building in flames. There was but one door 
for the greatest part of the audience to pass. 
Men, women, and children, were pressing 
upon each other, while the fames were seiz- 
| ing upon those behind. The editor went to 
‘the different windows, which were not very 
‘high, and implored his fellow creatures to 
'save their lives by jumping out of them. 
| Those nearest to the windows, ignorant of 
(heir great danger, were afraid to leap down, 
while those behind them were seen catching 
on fire, and writhing in the greatest agonies 
of pain and distress. At length, those be- 
hind, urged by the pressing flames, pushed 
those out who were nearest to the windows, 
aud people of every description began to fall, 
one upon another, some with their clothes 
on fire—some half roasted. Oh! wretched 
me! Qh! afflicted people! Would to God | 
could have died a thousand deaths in any 
shape, could individual suffering have pur- 
chased the safety of my friends—my bene- 
' factors—of those whom I ioved.—The editor 
i with the assistance of others, caught several 
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which the people had of their danger. Even | 


who was not present, can form any idea of 
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\ f those whom he had begged to leap from 
the windows. One lady jumped out when all 
her clothes were on fire. He tore them, 
burning, from her, and protecting her with 
his coat, carried her from the fire —Faiucrs 
and mothers were deploring the loss of their 
children; children the loss of their pareuts: 
husbands were heard to lament their lost 
companions; wifes were bemoaning their 
burnt husbands. The peopie were seen 
wringing their hands, beating their heads 
and breasts, and those who had secured 
themselves, seemed to suffer greater tor- 
ments than those who were enveloped in 
flames. 

Oh! distracting memory! Who that saw 
this can think of it again, and yet retain his 
senses.—A sad gloom pervades this place, 
and every countenance is cast down to the 
earth. 

All of those who were in the pit escaped; 
and had cleared themselves from the house 
before those who were in the boxes could 
get down, and the door was, for some time 
empty. Those from above were pushing 
each other down the steps, when the hind- 
Permost might have got out by jumping into 
the pit. A gentleman and lady, who other- 
wise would have perished, had their lives 
saved by being providentially thrown from 
the second boxes. There would not have 
been the least difficulty in descending from 
the first boxes into the pit. 

In addition to the list now given, it is 
believed that at least séxty others perished, 
whose names are not yet ascertained. 

George W. Smith, governor; A. B. Venable, pre- 
sident of the bank; Benjamin Botts, wife and niece; 
Mrs. Tayloe Braxton, Mrs. Patterson, Mrs. Gallego, 
| Miss Conyers, lieutenant J. Gibbon, in attempting 








Mayo, Mrs. (Wm.) Gook, Miss Elvina Coutts, Mrs. 
(John) Lesley, Miss M. Nelson, Miss Page, Willi- 
am Brown, Miss Juliana Harvey, Miss Whitlock, 
George Dixon; 
neck.in jumping from a window; Miss Ann Craig, 
Miss Stevenson, of Spotisylvama, Mrs Gibson, Miss 
Mariana Hunter, Mrs Mary Davis, Miss Gerard, 
Thomas heeroix, Jade Wade, Mrs. Pickit, Mrs. 
Heron, Mrs, Laforest and niece; Jo. Jacobs, Miss 
Jacobs, Miss A. Bousman, Miss M. Marks, Edward 
Wanton, jun. two Miss Trouins, Mrs. Gerer, Miss 
Ellicott, Miss Patsey Griffin, Mrs. Moss and daugh- 
ter; Miss Littlepage, Miss Rebecca Cook, Mrs. Gi- 
rardin and two children; Miss Margaret Copeland, 
Miss Gwathmey, Miss Clay, daughter of M. Clay, 
member ot congress; Miss Gatewood, Mrs. (Tho- 
mas) Wilson, Wiliam Southgate, Mrs. (Robert) 
Greenhow, Mrs. Convert and child; Miss Green, 
Miss C. Raphael, John Welch, a stranger, nephew 
to Sir A. Pigot, lately from England: Margaret 
Anderson, Thomas Frazier, Mrs Jerved, James 
| Waldon, Barack Judah’s child;—Nuiil, carpenter; 
| Pleasant, a mulatto woman; Nancy Pacecrson <Q- 
| man of colour; Fanny Goff, do. Betsy Johnson, dg. 
y Philadelphia, missing. 








to save Miss Conyers; Mrs. E. Page, Miss Louisa. 


A. Marshall, of Wythe, broke hig . 
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264. 
SS 
(From the National Intelligencer.) 

The following letter from a gentleman in 
Richmond, to M. Clay, Esq. a representa- 
tive from Virginia, gives an impressive ac- 
count of the dreadful catastrophe. 

Richmond, Dec. 27. 
SIR, 

I have a tale of horror to tell; prepare to hear of 
the most awful calamity that ever plunged a whole 
city into affliction. Yes, all Richmond is in tears: 
children have lost their parents, parents, have lost 
their children. Yesterday a beloved daughter glad- 
dened my heart with her innocent smiles; to day 
she is in heaven! God gave her to me, and God— 
yes, it has pleased Almighty God to take her from 
me. O! sir, feel for me, and not for me only; arm 
yourself with fortitude, whilst I discharge the 
mournful duty of telling you, that you have to feel 
also for yourself. Yes, for it must be told, you also 
were the father of an amiable daughter, now, like 
my beloved child, gone to join her mother in 
heaven. 

How can words represent what one night, one | 
hour of unutterable horror, has done to overwhelm | 
a hundred familes with grief and despair. No, sir, 
impossible. My eyes beheld last night what no 
tongue, no pen can describe—horrors that language 
has no terms to represent 

Last night we were all at the theatre: every 
family in Richmond, or, at least, a very large pro 
portion of them, was there—the house was uncom- 
monly full—when, dreadful to relate, the scenery 
took fire, spread rapidly above, ascending in vol- 
umes of flame and smoke into the upper part of the 
building, whence, a moment after, it descended to 
force a passage through the pit and boxes. In two 
Minutes the whole audience were enveloped in 
hot scorching smoke and flame. The lights were all 
extinguisied by the black and smothering vapour: 

cries, shrieks, confasion and despa’, succeeded. 

© moment of inexpressible horror! Nothing I 
ean say, can paint the awful, shocking, maddening 
scene. The images of both my dear children were 
before me, but I was removed by an impassable 

crowd from the dear sufferers. The youngest (with 
gratitude to Heaven I write it), sprang towards the 
voice of her papa, reached my assisting hand, and 
-was extricated from the overwhelming mass that 
soon choked the passage by the stairs: but no 
efforts could avail me to reach, or even gain sight 
of the other, and my dear, dear Margaret, and your 
sweet Mary, with ber companions, Miss Gwathmey 
and Miss Gatewood, passed together and at once 
into a happier world. Judge my feelings by your 

own, when I found neither they nor my beloved 
sister appeared upon the stairs. First one, and then 
another, I helped down, hoping every moment to 
seize the hand of my dear child—but no, no, I was 
not destined to have that happiness. O to see so, se 
many amiable helpless females trying to stretch to 
me their imploring hands, crying, “ Save me, sir, 
ob, sir, save me, save me!” Oh God, eternity can- 
not banish that spectacle of horror from my recoi- 
lecti.n. Some friendly unknown hand dragged me 
from the scene of flames and death: and on gaiming 
the open air, to my infinite consolation, I found my 
gistcr had thrown herself from the upper window, 
and, was saved—yes, thanks be to God, saved where 
€f. others, in a similar attempt, broke the: necks, 
or were crushed to death — who fell on them 
from the same height. 
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times as much pure dephlogisticated air 
exhaled from one plant in twenty-four hours, 
in light and clear weather, as a man respires 
in a vitiated and impure state in that space 
of time. Hence the inhabitants of close, ill 
aired and unwholesome places, should be 
diligent in its cultivation. 


Oh, sir, you can have no idea of the general con- 
sternation—the universal grief that pervades this 
city—but why do I speak of that? I scarcely know 
what I write to you. Farewell. In Haste and deep 
affliction. 


ie 


In consequence of the awful calamity at Rich- 
id, the common hall of that city passed an ordi- 
on Priday the 27th inst. appointing commis- 
sioners of the several wards in the city, empower- 
ing them to cause to be collected the remains of 
those who have suffered by the conflagration and 
to provide for the interment of such as may not be 
claimed by their friends and relatives. 
Ordaining also, that all shops, stores, &c. &c. be 
shut for forty-eight hours. 
Ordaining also, the prohibition of any public 
show or spectacle, or open any public dancing as- 
sembly within the city during the term of four 
| months. 
A numerous meeting of the citizens of the city | 
of Manchester and others, convened at the capital | 





| on the 27th, and appointed commisioners to super- | 


intend the respective wards and obtain the most 
accurate information of the names and number of | 
such of the citizens and others who suffered. Re- | 
solving, that Wednesday next be observed as a day 
of humiliation and prayer; and several other resolu- 
tions; for the citizens to wear crape for one month 
and appointing commissioners to receive contribu- 
tions and make such arrangements in concert with |, 
a committee from the common hall, as may be ne- 
cessary for erecting the monument designated by 
an ordinance passed on that day. 

A letter from Richmond, addressed to a Gentle- | 
man in this city, states, that the unclaimed remains | 
of upwards of fifty of the unfortunate persons, who | 
perished in the fire, were deposited in two large | i 
boxes and buried in the pit of the theatre. | 
The citizens have purchased tlie lot of ground 
on which the theatre stood, for the purpose of 
erecting a church in its place, and more than two | 
thousand dollars have already been subscribed for | 
that pious purpose. The writer adds, that among | 
the number, who so awfully perished, there were | 
not six of the poorer class of people. 

A letter addressed to Mr. Hewes, editor of the 
Baltimore Federal Gazette, says, that “ the number | 
of persons lost is not yet ascertained, but supposed | 
to be neariy two hundred, from the number of | 
sculls taken out of the building.” 
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NATIVE OlILe 


Finer and sweeter oil no country can sup- | 
ply than what we can, with little trouble and | 
expense, prepare for ourselves. The tall | le 
annual sun flower will prove this—Its seeds | 


Florence. From a bushel of this seed a gal- | 

ion of oil may be drawn—and with this ad- 

vantage, that it can be obtained at any time, 
quite soft, bland and fresh. The seed also, 
and most that remain, after the expression 
of the oil, are of excellent use to feed and 
fodder hogs, poultry, &c. But besides these 
uses, the growing plant is of eminent service 


bruised and pressed, will yield an oil as | ac 
sweet and fine as that we import from | ceive one copy gratis. 


Watchman. 


s 


a  — 
ENCOURAGE AMERICAN GENIUS. 


We have seen a specimen of edge tools 


made according to an improvement recently 


dicovered by Mr. Daniel Pettibone of this 
city. 


The tools we saw were plane-irons; made 


of cast steel and iron completely united ac- 


cording to his patented method, granted 
March, 1806. 

The improvement we understand is as 
follows: take a suitable piece of cast or other 
Steel, and weld it to 10, 20, or 50 pounds of 
| good i iron; (more or less,) when firmly unived 
it is passed through a rolling mill, and rolled 


into plate of any suitable thickness—then 


the plane-irons are out from the plate with 
Shears, (many groce per day) the same as 
cold nails are made. 

We understand that he, by this mode, can 
make clothiers shear blades of any length or 
description; also paper mill knives, hay 
" knives, straw knives, hoes, coopers’ axes, 
chissels, gouges, scythes, sickles, &c. Ke. 

By this mode much labour is saved, and 
the work much better finished, and this too 
without the least injury to the goodness of 
the steel. 

He expects a patent soon for this improved 
mode of making plane-irons, ke. 

Dem, Press. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 


The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
‘year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to Fr simesnan at the close of one volume, will be 
idered as subscribing for the next. 

who shall procure seven subscribera 
ponsibie for the payment, shall re- 


Subscriptions and communications will be re- 


! ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 


lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 
Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 


| pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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